8                               LATIN AMERICA
Immigration has given something of a European
outlook to Argentine society. It has contributed
greatly to the social and material welfare of the
River Plate countries and of southern Brazil. It has
helped to emphasize the distinctions between the
several Republics. For Latin America is not a
unity, and the differences between these States are
at least as important as the resemblances. There is
a certain family feeling. There is a common heri-
tage (except in Brazil) from Spain. There is a com-
mon glory in the establishment of independence.
There is a sense of Americanism, a conscious-
ness of similar interests and ideals and of a shared
experience. But differing in size, race, and popula-
tion, the twenty Republics differ also in wealth and
power, in social and political development. In most
of these countries there is a highly developed
national consciousness. There is no such strange
creature as a Latin American. A Mexican is a
Mexican, a Brazilian a Brazilian, citizens of no mean
countries.
The Spanish Empire
The Spanish Empire in the New World was
built on a gigantic scale. Even at the end of the
eighteenth century Spain still held sway (with the
exception of the Portuguese colony of Brazil) from
California to Cape Horn. In North America the
English colonists in the middle of that century
sparsely populated a sea-board strip from the
Green Mountains of Vermont to the pine woods of
Alabama. Their western frontier marked the edge
of civilization bordering on the wilderness. A cen-
tury or more was to elapse before the relentless
movement of western expansion had carried that
frontier from the Alleghanies to the Pacific, and